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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 467.) 

1816, April 16*h.—Went this day for the 
first time on trial to Solicitors ; being 
at the office at nine in the morning, and leaving 
it at nine in the evening to return home at 
Clapham. Did not attend a meeting in the 
middle of the week on first going there; but 
the third week I went to Grace Church Street 
Meeting, and regularly afterwards to some one 
meeting, unless absolutely impracticable. 

1816, April 30th.—Independent of all other 
considerations which might induce me to court 
the company and intercourse of Friends, (and 
many other reasons there are,) this one would 
have much weight with me, namely, that into 
whatever Friead’s family I have gone, I have 
not as yet failed to find them a happy set of 
people,—cheerful yet sober, liberal yet strict, 
and above al! things, sincere and honest. I 
have not had much acquaintance with Friends ; 
but [ may truly declare, that I have seldom, if 
ever, gone away from a Friend’s house without 
carrying with me a temper and feeling of mind 
so peaceable, so calm, contented and cheerful, 
full of such warm desires of being and doing 
good, as are by no means easily effaced. 

1816, May 1st.—Though pressed hard for 
time, 1 am constrained to commemorate the ad- 
mirable goodness of the Lord to my soul this 
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was received, I trust, with benefit. At Grace 
Church Street Meeting, this morning, being 
weary with my own intruding imaginations, and 
earnestly desiring to be rightly directed in the 
awfully important business which I came about, 
and for which I had given up much to obtain 
liberty of attendance,—a secret prayer seemed 
to arise and run through me, that, if it were 
best, I might, through some instrumental means, 
be informed and instructed in the great duty of 
public worship. No sooner had such desires 
presented themselves, than M. 8. (Mary Savo- 
ry) rose, with nearly, if not exactly, these words: 
‘‘ Look not unto man, whose breath isin his 
nostrils, O thou of little faith; but look thou 
unto the Lord, who is mighty to deliver, and 
able to save to the uttermost, them that trust in 
him.” As if she had said, ‘“‘ Look not for direc- 
tion in this matter to man, but to the Lord, 
who can best instruct and incline thee when 
and how to worship himself acceptably.” This 
instance of condescension was, aod still remains 
a memorable one with me, and is not less grate- 
fully remembered, on account of having expe- 
rienced many especial favors of asimilar nature 
and description, some of which, indeed, have 
been still more striking. : 
1816, May 8th.—My birthday (nineteen 
years of age.) I contrived to get one hour in 
the garden in the morning, though so closely 
tied to business. Many reflections appear to 


morning, in evidently answering my petition,| have been my companions in the midst of much 


. and affording me suitable instruction, which ' business at this time; indeed, my mind was. 
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greatly exercised and tried, yet also comforted, 
yes, unspeakably, during this season. 
Hitherto the Lord hath helped me ; hitherto 
has he helped me exceedingly,—more than I 
could even have thought or asked; and I can 
abundantly testify to this truth, “no good 
thing will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly,” or even from them that seek to do 


80. 

1816, May 27th.—I cannot but believe that 
the Lord will redeem my soul from the depth 
of difficulty and distress, which seem to encum- 
pass it; though there seems no way he will 
make one over the pit, which is dug about me 
by myenemy. Thanks be to the adorable foun- 
tain of all goodness, my faith is yet firm; I 
know in whom I have believed and trusted, and 
that He is still able and willing, and shortly (iv 
his own time) will make bare His arm, which 
is, indeed, mighty to save and to rescue. I 
read that the prayers of some, formerly, did as- 
cend even into the ears of the Most High, and 
came before him as a memorial; now, I do 
heartily and indubitably believe, that ‘He is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever;” 
that “his arm is not shortened that he cannot 
save, nor his ear grown heavy that he cannot 
hear”’ the cries of such as seek his direction. 

1816, May 29th.—O Lord God of my fath- 
ers, the protector of every one that putteth his 
trust in thee, be pleased in thy unbounded com- 
passion and unutterable mercy, to look upon 
thine afflicted servant for good. ©! Lord, thou 
knowest my case and circumstances better than 
I can possibly relate; thou seest all my wants, 
my troubles and my fears; in thy abundant 
and overflowing mercy, forsake me not in this 
time of trial and deep exercise of spirit. O! 
thou that art mighty to save and to deliver, 
help me that I perish not in this extremity; 
but that aided by thee, I may be enabled to do 
thy will whilst here, whatsoever it may be; 
= be prepared to glorify thee for ever here- 

ter. 

1816, May 30th.—O Lord! the Father of 
the fatherless, the helper of the helpless, the 
friend of the afflicted ; who hast promised never 
to forsake them that seek thee, and trust in 
thee ; receive the sigh and tear of one whose 
spirit crieth unto thee day and night,—yea, 
Lord, thou knowest, through every hour of the 
day ; I pray not that thou wouldst take me out 
of the world, or from that station and place in 
it, which, in thy infinite goodness, is appointed 
for me; but this does my spirit crave of thee 
with. unspeakable fervency, even that in all 
things, at all times, and in all places, thou 
mayest be pleased to dwell with me, and to keep 
‘me_on every hand from all evil. 

1816, June.—According to my: present feel- 
dngs and experience, I do verily believe that 
the business upon which I have entered is such 





as requires much more time, close study and 
attention, than I can conscientiously give up 


thereto; it does entail such entanglement and 
engrossment in the things of time, as to leave 
to uncertainty and almost inevitable neglect the 
things of eternity. I, also, am of the firm per- 
suasion, that business is not of that first impor- 
tance which is so generally attached to it; but 
is, and should be, secondary and subordinate to 
the first and greatest object in life. 

1816, June.—If after all means and endeavors 
are made use of, we belieye that any thing is 
right to be done, surely it is our duty to do it. 
We ought not to look at the effects or conse- 


quences of thus having acted, but to leave them 


to Divine wisdom, that He may overrule or dis- 
pose of them as He sees best,—whether He is 
pleased to give us satisfaction within and the 
approbation of others, or to withhold them. 
None can tell us of our duty with certainty in 
every respect ; they can tell us of the great fun- 
damental and indispensable rules of the moral 
law; but in such actions and steps, the omis- 
sion of which are no breach of morality, others 
can only recommend what they think is right; 
yet this is no infallible rule for us. Now, who 
is more likely to come to the knowledge of his 
duty in any particular, than he, who, in sincer- 
ity and siwplicity, is daily and hourly striving 
to conform himself to the will of his Maker, as 
far as he knows it. Such a one should nut des- 
pair or grieve if, in every respect, he does not 
immediately and clearly discover his way cast 
up before him; but rather should join faith to 
his obedience, endeavoring to be conteut and 
thankful that he is permitted to know what lit- 
tle he does, and is enabled to act up to that lit- 
tle; humbly hoping, and patiently waiting for 
more, if necessary. 

1516, June 12th.—l1 have often been’ struck 
with the close analogy which many narratives 
in the Bible bear to the state of our own minds. 
Tbe manner in which Thomas received the in- 
telligence communicated by his fellow apostles 
of the resurrection of our Lord from the dead, 
has more than once impressed my mind whilst 
I looked at myself and my own state. I have 
been led to think, that any hesitation or delay 
on my part to believe in, and to receive the 
Lord of life and light, who is striving with me 
day by day, who is watching, waiting to be gra- 
cious, who is knocking at the door of my heart 
almost every hour, who is calling me, and run- 
ning after me as a shepherd after his lamb that 
is gone astray,—is somewhat like the tardy yet 
deliberate conviction of Thomas, who, over- 
powered at length by the abundant evidence 
which the Lord was pleased to shower upon 
him, was unable, in the fulness of his heart, to 
say more than “ My Lord and my God.” QO! 
I do, indeed, desire, not only to be firmly con- 
vinced of what is right, butto be willing to 
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sacrifice every thing to the performance of the 
same, with courage, resolution and constancy. 

1816, June 13th.—O! Lord, make me still 
more and more entirely devoted and dedicated, 
given up and surrendered unto thee ; teach me, 
I pray thee, still more perfectly, the way vhat I 
should walk in, each step that I should every 
moment take whilst here ; that so through thy 
boundless mercy I may be safe on every hand 
from every thing evil. O Lord! if it so please 
thee, I implore thee to take from me all vain 
confidence in myself or others,—all my own 
strength and wisdom; and impress upon my 
soul an earnest sense of my own nothingness 
and help essness, that so through the low vesti- 
bule of true humility, I may be enabled to enter 
thy glorious temple, and therein to offer accept- 
able sacrifice and praise unta thee. 

1816, June 14th.—Upon very deep and solid 
consideration, I am induced to think that no 
outward change is yet required of me, as to 
dress and address; but this I have been led to 
believe is called for at my hand immediately, 
and has been for some time, namely, a deport- 
ment and conversation in all respects consistent 
with the following texts of Scripture, and pro- 
ceeding from a deep sense of the importance of 
them: ‘ Watch and be sober ;’—“ Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation ;”—“ Be 
thou in the fear of the Lord all the day long.” 
If we do not, in this manner, take up our daily 
cross, and follow Him, the Lord of life and glo- 
ry, how little are we taking heed to that direc- 
tion given, “ Cleanse first the inside of the cup 
and platter, that the outside may be clean 
also.” 

1816, June 28th.—On considering the sub- 
ject of the business proposed to me to enter 
upon, (that of a Solicitor’s,) 1 can acknowledge 
that I would this day sign the articles of clerk- 
ship, if I thought it right to do so; but Ll feel 
too much given up and dedicated in heart and 
mind to Him who has, all my life long, blessed 
and helped me, for me to undertake this pro- 
posed occupation; and, therefore, I do trust 
that, though my relations may not approve the 
decision, they will respect the motives. It is, 
and has been, day and night, my most ardent 
desire to acquaint myself thoroughly, in spite of 
every obstacle, with the will of the Lord con- 
cerning me; and I may safely and sincerely 
add, that there is and has been no fear, no grief, 
no joy, so impressed on my soul, as the fear of 
not doing, the grief at not having dong, and the 
joy at having done, what I know or believe to 
be right. 

1816, July 6¢h.—Upon considering, the Lord’s 
extraordinary goodness to my soul, and how he 
has blessed me more and more, increasing my 
inward prosperity almost every day, and espe- 
cially of late in a remarkable manner, so that, 
though outwardly much occupied, my thoughts 


have been almost constantly raised and directed 
to Him in prayer or praise; upon these consid- 
erations my soul has been humbled at this time 
under the belief that the Lord’s hand is in an 
awful manner upon me, to mould me as it seems 
good to Him; the feelings of this makes me 
fear and tremble before Him. 

1816, Ju/y 10¢h.—The longer I am sur- 
rounded by the vanity and vice of this dissolute 
city, (London,) the more is my mind vexed 
with the daily witnessing of such things; the 
less, also, do I get reconciled to the perverted 
and depraved conduct and conversation which 
abound so deplorably in this place. O! what 
a holy and diligent watch should we maintain, 
who are placed in the midst of this vortex— 
this sink of filth and iniquity. O! Lord, thou 
alone canst make and keep clean our garments, 
—thou, only, canst preserve in us a clean heart, 
and renew a right spirit within us. 

1816, July 25¢h.—The customs, fashions, 
vanities and ways of the world, have very often 
come under my serious consideration. I have 
been, I may, indeed, say, oppressed with a 
seuse of the mass of folly (which is sin,) preva- 
lent among the children of men. I believe the 
evil effects of these things are but little caleu- 
lated by many reflecting minds; and that few 
look upon them in that serious light in which 
they deserve to be regarded, or esteem them 
worthy of reformation. It is in consequence of 
this lamentable remwissness and weakness on the 
part of those who should stand up in resolute 
opposition, that the torrent becomes stronger 
and stronger, and the resistance of the few less 
and less effectual. Under this impression, my 
soul has oftentimes mourned ; and my distress 
has been much excited of late, whilst walking 
in the streets of this great city, many of whose 
inhabitants seem bound in fetters,and enslaved 
by the caprice of pride, luxury and vanity. 
How frequent and fervent have been my de- 
sires, that the little band of those who profess- 
edly bear testimony against the fruits and effects 
of these evils, wherever and in whatsoever de- 
gree they appear, might be strengthened by a 
diligent recurrence to that principle which 
teaches a denial of self and a renouncing of the 
world with the lusts and vanities thereof,—still 
to hold out against the enemy. 

(To be continued.) 














































CHOICE OF COMPANIONS. 


It is highly important to young persons to be 
careful in the choice of friends and companions. 
This choice is too frequently made without 
thought, or is determined by some casual con- 
nections; and yet, very often, the whole of 
their future life may be influenced by it. The 
circumstances which chiefly attract the liking 
and the friendship of youth are vivacity, good 
humor, an engaging manner, and a cheerful 
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and easy temper; qualities amiable in them-|many persons were present. 


selves, and useful and valuable in their places. 
But these are not all the qualities requisite to 
form an intimate companivn or friend; some- 
thing more is still to be looked for: a sound 
understanding, a steady mind, a firm attach- 
ment to good principles, to virtue and honor. 

LETTERS FROM SARAH (LYNES) GRUBB. 

Wiryey, Tenth mo. 17, 1822. 

The present system in this country seews to 
be to give the youth amongst us all the learning 
their brain can possibly be exercised in, and all 
the polish that would render them fit com- 
ey for the great people of the world; but 

think that even with respect to these things, 
we should let our moderation appear unto all 
men ; nor do I see that there is much prospect, 
in the general, of the attention of young per- 
sons being so turned to the Divine principle in 
themselves, as to make it very likely for us as 
a Society to have those valiants and ornaments 

roduced, which I believe to be consistent with 
the will of Him who first gathered us to be a 
people. I wish dear Ireland may yet be fa- 
vored with the native simplicity and purity of 
the Gospel, which prepares for the reception of 
the holy anointing, the pouring forth of the 
Spirit to the exaltation of the great name, and 
the edification of the Church. There are very 
mapy among you largely gifted by nature, who, 
if they did but fully yield to Divine grace, 
would be eminent in that cause which is “ dig- 
nified with immortality, and crowned with 
eternal life.’ After my return home, I was 
many weeks very weakly indeed; my strength 
seemed nearly exhausted, yet, not feeling clear 
of some places about London, and being sensible 
of an enlargement of prospect to these parts, 
we could not see the way to resign our certifi- 
cates, but, in the faith, requested more liberty 
of the Monthly Meeting; so when way clearly 
opened, we left our dear children once more ; 
committing them to the gracious care of Israel’s 
Shepherd. As usual, we sat down together to 
wait upon the Lord just before separating: it 
was a precious time, so that, although our dear 
children had anticipated an absence very pain- 
fully, I believe they gave us up freely to the 
service of Him, whom they felt to be goodness 
itself. 

I may now tell thee that we have had many 
meetings on this journey with those not pro- 
fessing with us, as well as with Friends; they 
have mostly been, in the end, seasons of some 
considerable relief: I think the real state of 
things has been come at and spoken to, in the 
blessed authority of the unchangeable truth. 
Those meetings which we have held with a 
mixed company have generally, if not always, 
been very crowded, and yet so still, that except 
by sight, one would hardly have known that 


In nearly all 
these opportunities, the liviug power has come 
into glorious dominion, after all the baptisms 
and strippings attendant on such engagements ; 
for I think, from time to time, my spirit is 
brought into a deep sense of my own nothing- 
ness, even in a peculiar manner; and that fre- 
quently before meeting breaks up my heart is 
made glad that the Lord aloue is exalted. 
What a solemn sense of his goodness is mostly 
afforded, in awful silence, toward the latter end 
of a meeting crowded with people sitting and 
standing! The bodily feelings are lost in a 
sense of the Divine influence. For ever mag- 
nified and praised be Israel’s God. He is more 
and more bringing the people to the experience 
of true spiritual worship, even in the silence of 
all flesh. Whether we, as a Society, will be- 
come more spiritually minded or not, I cannot 
say, but God will be glorified, and truth and 
its testimonies exalted in the earth, even until 
all nations shall flow unto the mountain of His 
holiness, which is set on the top of the moun- 
tains and above all the hills. The dead forms 
and empty professions, whether among us or 
others, must yield to the living substance and 
the eternal power; but L fear that many under 
our name will wither more and more, and be 
taken away, so great is the oppression of the 
life, and su dry are many meetings, as to their 
general condition ; so that I am often ready to 
say, Oh! where is the living sap from the living 
root ? 

I hope the poor people in Ireland are much 
relieved by the lute exertioos and great mu- 
vificence of many iu this country, and I believe 
that kind Providence designs to open the eyes 
of those, in many instances, who have been in 
darkness, yea, whom gross darkness has cov- 
ered. Somehow I cannot but look forward fur 
Ireland with hope of blessed days, through the 
influence of the Gospel of light and life, and 
my very soul says Amen. We have on this 
journey lodged at the house of two aged Friends, 
—Ww. Atkins and wife, who knew me when 
travelling this way four aud twenty years ago. 
The age of W. A. is 85, and that of his wife 
88: their faculties are clear. They were de- 
lighted to see me again, and were both at meet- 
ing with us. The state of mind in which they 
are is truly desirable. We took a solemn and 
I expect a final leave in this mutable state. It 
is encouraging to see these Christian travellers 
so far safe on their passage toa glorious eternity, 
for they seem to have weathered many storms, 
and to have cast anchor in the haven, waiting 
for a joyful landing on the blissful shore. 

To Mary Davis. 
Konsineton, Fourth mo. 12, 1822. 

The Lord’s little ones are sometimes con- 
flicted; even such who have none in heaven 
but Him, nor in all the earth beside Him; who 
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really possess every blessing with reference to 
the Giver of all good. 

Now if those who choose the Lord for their 
portion and the God of Jacob for the lot of their 
inheritance have their faith thus tried, surely 
it is only that they may experience the trial of 
it to be more precious than that of gold which 
perisheth, and so endure to the end. Many 
times I have a hope thou hast been sensible of 
our real fellowship with each other, when I 
seemed as if I could not convey it in words: 
indeed [ am much of the mind, that those who 
are mercifully preserved in the blessed oneness 
of the disciples of Chyist, are truly helpful to 
each other in their varied exercises, even with- 
out outward demonstration of it, and when far 
separated in person; so, then, if we are but of 
the living stones, we shall be fitly joined and 
compacted together, growing into a holy temple 
in the Lord, and He will walk in us, and dwell 
in us ; we shall be his people, and He will be 
our God. Is not this enough, let it cost us 
what it will of suffering to bring us into such a 
desirable state? Since I wrote to thee, my en- 
deared sister, many, very many, have been my 
tossings, even as on the mighty billows; but I 
humbly trust some of these painful dispensations 
have tended more and more to reduce the will 
of the creature, and bring into a childlike de- 
pendence upon my heavenly Father. For a 
considerable time I lay ‘‘as among the pots” 
during this last winter; but I thought may be 
the Lord would raise me up in his own time, if 
itwas my endeavor to wait upon Him for pre- 
servation, that I might be kept chaste in m 
love to Him, who had been to my soul the chief 
of ten thousand ; and so He did, blessed be His 
Name! For I distinctly heard his voice again, 
and felt His power, giving me to ascend with 
the “wings of a dove,” which are indeed “ sil- 
ver, and her feathers of yellow gold,” even of 
that which had been tried in the fire. So it is 
good not to cast away our confidence, when we 
may seem to ourselves to be as a broken vessel. 


IRRITABILITY OF ILLNESS. 


Those who are blessed with health can never 
know, till they are in turn called upon to suffer, 
what heroic strength of spirit lies hidden under 
the mask of silent, uncomplaining suffering ; 
how strong the temptations are to be unreason- 
able, pettish, or repining; how difficult it is to 
be grateful, and still more to be amiable, when 
the irritation of every nerve renders the most 
skilful attendance irksome, and the dearest 
presence a burden; when the irritated frame 
loathes the sunshine of a smile, and dreads the 
tear and the cloud, where all is pain, and weari- 
ness, and bitterness! Let the healthy lay these 
things ever to heart, and while they scrupu- 
lously perform their duty—while they reverence 
the fortitude and patience of the gentle and re- 


a 


signed, let them have pity upon many a poor 
and querulous sufferer ; upon their side, let the 
sick not forget that the reverence and love thus 
excited are as the elixir of life to their often 
wearied and over-taxed attendants; quickening 
them to exertion by the sweetest of influences, 
instead of exhausting them with the struggle to 
perform an ungrateful duty. 
” ed 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


We are not made ourselves by great events, 
nor do we make others by separate events and 
determinations, It was the glory and beauty of 
the great and good Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, that, 
whether he bathed with his scholars at evening, 
or walked with them at noonday, or preached 
to them on Sunday, they felt at all seasons the 
gentle influence of a good and true Christian 
man. There was no trying to be apower. He 
let his 7ife work speak, and the result is known. 
“ Little by little” is the law of nature’s influ- 
ence. It is the motto of the dew, the lesson of 
the light,—and in the manifold quickenings of 
the spring, and the glorious unfoldings of the 
summer, you cannot watch the steps of pro- 
gress,—it is “ here a little and there a little.” 
Thus we influence others, and are influenced by 
them. So the son becomes like his father, and 
the schoolboy like his classmate, and the 
daughter like her mother. Seek for some great 
thing to do—and where will you discover it? 
Set to work at a great reading, a great visiting, 
a great writing,—and what have you achieved ? 
Yet try silent and steady working, and then how 


Y | vast the achievement ! 


When the good Samaritan gave his loving 
help to the man who had fallen among thieves, 
he eevidently obeyed only the law of his 
nature, and did that which he was accustomed 
todo. It was a little act, an unobtrusive deed, 
done in a quiet way; consequently the record 
of his deed has moulded the lives of many more. 
Just a word bere and a word there, a visit 
here and a visit there, a little kind deed hereand 
another there, and you are a missionary of 
Christ, a friend of the sorrowful, a helper of the 
needy. 

Alas! how we all seek for some great thing 
to do, forgetful of the fact that an earnest and 
holy life acts like quiet sunlight and gentle air, 
and that in living near to God ourselves, every 
thing in our life has been a telling — 
though we may not see it so to be. No Chris- 
tian man would be, or could be, what he is, 
without these little meditations, prayers, sub- 
missions, and self-conquests which have been 
all blended together in the formation of his 
Christian life.— The Quiver. 


—_—_—_ - <0 _____—— 
Not a few seek to accommodate truth to their 
views and feelings; it is wiser to accommodate 
our views and feelings to truth ! 
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WAR AND PEACE. 
BY MARY G. WARE. 

The elements are perpetually at strife. 
Winds and waves ; electricity and magnetism ; 
earth shaken by internal convulsion, or disinte- 
grated by the action of air and water; chemical 
and mechanical power acting upon both the min- 
eral and vegetable world,—all are working to 
destroy present forms, as if creation were for no 
other end than destruction. 

The animal world offers a similar picture. 
From the winutest insect discovered by the 
microscope, to the hugest of beasts and fishes, 
all are at war, offensively or defensively; all are 
either devouring or devoured. 

Man again repeats thesamestory. Whether 
savage or civilized, ever the strong is striving 
to destroy the weak, ever the fierce is tyranniz- 
ing over the timid. 

Side by side with all this destruction, the 
peaceful power of creation goes on as constantly, 
reconstructing, re-organizing, revivifying the 
world ; silently but steadily working with a 
power strong enough to overrule destruction, 
and bring a new order, better than that which 
went before, out of what seemed the defeat of 
all system or plan. 

The changes of day and night, and of the 
seasons of the year, offer a very perfect type of 
the greater cycles of the world. To him who 
should first see the setting sun, knowing noth- 
ing of the certainty of its re-appearance, how 
fearful would be the coming-down of the even- 
ing darkness ! how terrible the weary hours of 
night! And winter, coming like an overpow- 
ering army and conquering the face of the earth, 
to one who had never seen its progress and its 
passing away, would seem like the veritable 
death of the world. In due time, darkness 
yields to light ; and the cold of winter yields to 
the peaceful warmth of spring-time, and is 
more than conquered by the creative heat of 
summer. 

So order came out from chaos ; so creation 
ever follows destruction ; so life wakes up from 
death ; so beauty rises out from ashes, and 
mourning is exchanged for the oil of joy. 

The order of nature is found in all things to 
be progress through alternations of defeat and 
success. There is no such thing as steady, 
prosperous growth. All things have their in- 
tervals of pause, decline, or even retrograde 
movement, however successful they may be fi- 
nally. Final success to all things that should 
prevail is eertain as day is sure to follow night, 
or summer to take the place of winter. 

In our haste, we are often tempted to think 
that Providence is not on the side of right ; that 
injustice is more powerful than justice, vice 
than virtue; and that the progress of the world 
is downward to final destruction. Yet an en- 
lightened view of any prolonged, historic period 





shows us, that, as centuries have rolled by, 


mankind have made great advances in rightful 
development, though their feet have often 
staggered in carnage, and their eyes been 
blinded by what seemed blackest night of false- 
hood. 

The peace-giving, creative power is stronger 
than the contentious, destructive power. The 
love of God is omnipotent, and must finally pre- 
vail. Slowly but surely, order and harmony, 
and peace march onward with silent tread, sub- 
duing all things to his gracious purposes. The 
doubter asks: Why this slowness, if the power 
of peace be omnipotent? Because man is en- 
dowed with free will, and the Divine Wisdom 
seeks to draw him to goodness, without infring- 
ing upon his liberty. The Creator might have 
endowed wan with all good attributes, so that 
he should be faithful to them as animals are, to 
their instincts ; but then man would have been 
only a higher animal, whereas, the Creator de- 
sired him to be a voluntary human being, free 
to choose between good and evil. 

The world in which he is placed, imperfect 
as himself, yet full of capacities whereby it may 
approach perfection, is designed to instruct him 
by. types and figures as to what he is, and to 
what he may attain. . * * ° 

In the heart of each one of us, there is a 
household corresponding to that which is abont 
us in the external world. ‘The ruling intellec- 
tual principle within us ‘corresponds to our 
father ; and the ruling affection, to our mother. 
Below these are subordinate principles and 
affections, which are as brothers and sisters to 
us ; and, again, there are other principles and 
affections developed in our minds, which are as 
sons and daughters. All these must be regen- 
erated before we can come into a state of peace. 
The being born again is not a thing of generuali- 
ties, but of particulars and of details. All the 
principles and affections must be changed from 
natural to spiritual, from earthly to heavenly, 
before we can form a peaceful household. 

It is no easy or peaceful task to bring all the 
members of this household into subjection to 
the laws of truth and goodness. There will be 
wars, and rumors of war, so long as pride, am- 
bition, worldliness, vanity, envy, discontent, 
anger, censoriousness, and all the other hydra- 
like heads of our unregenerate nature, with 
more or less strength and endurance, assert 
their claims for indulgence. The catalogue of 
vices looks very ugly,and we are fain to believe 
that it does not belong to us; but who among 
us is without sin? Whose heart has no secret 
evils, hidden though they may be from others 
by prudence, good breeding, or other masks, 
that our desire for the good opinion of our 
neighbors helps us to put on? Not until we 
can abstain from al] wrong, whether of deed, or 
word, or thought, because we love the Lord and 
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our neighbor, is our warfare over, and our peace 
attained. 

There are two kinds of peace,—the peace 
which belongs to this world, and the peace 
which belongs to heaven. The Lord says, 
‘Peace [ leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you; nvt as the world giveth give I unto you.” 
Again he says, ‘If ye were of the world, the 
world would love his own ; but because ye are 
pot of the world, but 1 have chosen you out of 
the world, therefore, the world hateth you.” 

There is a peace felt by those who love the 
world, and whom the worl: loves in return, that 
is very agreeable to the natural mind, and which 
often seems like genuine, heavenly peace. It 
is full of sclf-complacency and _ satisfaction. 
With some, it is condescending and benevolent ; 
with others, it is ostentatious and patronizing. 
This is the peace which incites the prayer, “ I 
thank thee that 1 am not as other men.” In 
this peace there is nothing that tends in any 
way towards spiritual growth or life; but, on 
the contrary, it belongs entirely to this world, 
and seeks only what this world can give. It 
glories only in its own possessions and attain- 
ments, its own kingdom and power, without 
giving any glory to Him from whom cometh 
every good and perfect gift. It values others 
in proportion as they minister in some way to 
its own dignity or pleasure ; and, if it ministers 
to others, it is always with a desire, more or 
less hidden, that they, in turn, may minister to 
it. 

Such peace makes the possessor dearly love 
life in this world; and many of this class would 
be willing to live here indefinitely, or to repeat 
life over again just as it has been already lived 
by them. There is, in this peace, nothing that 
looks toward a future life. It is all centred in 
the enjoymcnt of that which now is. 

The world admires, and sometimes dearly 
loves, these peaceful persons; for they spend 
their lives in seeking the admiration and the 
love of the world. Verily, they receive their 
reward, : ° 

The peace given by the Lord to his disciples 
is something entirely apart from all this. His 
kingdom is not of this world, and his followers 
look constantly through this world to that which 
lies beyond. They seek a heavenly country 
while living, and through living in this. The 
admiration of the world gives them no satisfac- 
tion, unless their own hearts tell them that 
their Master says, ‘‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servants!’ Then they feel that they can 
enter into the joy of their Lord. Their peace 
is the only true liberty; for, through it, they 
are made independent of the world and of their 
own passions. 

It can be found only through self-denial, 
tribulation and warfare; but, for this treasure, 
we may rejoice to sell all that we have beside ; 


no matter how much the world may admire it, 
or admire us for holding it in possession. 

Nations, like individuals, go through all these 
states of contention and warfare in the progres- 
sive growth of the ages; and they have their 
states of worldly peace, also, between their pe- 
riods of warfare. National peace and prosperity 
do not uecessarily imply a state of national 
health ; for they may have, as in the individual, 
only pride and worldliness for their foundation. 
Immense wealth and progress in the arts, that 
tend to make life convenient and elegant, often 
precede great national calamity. 

Nations, no less than individuals, mast learn 
their lessons of humility through disappoint- 
ment, fear and tribulation. National success 
induces pride and arrogance, a love of con- 
quest and the desire of rule. These passions 
make nation rise up against nation, aud have 
induced all the wars that have desolated the 
earth. 

Nations commit great crimes, and fancy that 
their strength insures them from punishment ; 
but a day of reckoning is sure to come, though 
it may be long delayed. 

Our heavenly Father is very patient. He 
waits as if wishing to offer every possible op- 
portunity for the sinner to repent and reform ; 
but at length the punishment comes as a natu- 
ral result and consequence of the sin, and the 
might that knows no right but its own selfish 
will is humbled at the feet of its victim. 

Civil wars have always been more obstinate 
and malignant than wars carried on by different 
nations, as family quarrels are most difficult to 
reconcile; and contentions waged within our 
own hearts are those that cause us the keenest 
anguish. Where we feel as though we had 
most right to expect friendliness and peace, we 
are most deeply and angrily disappointed if our 
expectations are not satisfied. 

While there is that left in the minds of men 
which leads them individually to injustice and 
tyrapny, war will never cease from the earth. 
‘he human race can never cume under the rule 
of the Prince of peace, until each individual 
submits himself to the law of love, and is at 
peace in his own household. It is in vain that 
peace societies labor to prevent war by appeals 
to kings and governments, while the hearts of 
the people are full of selfishness, and of desire 
to possess that which belongs to others. — 

The only mode by which peace societies can 
advance their cause is by raising the morality 
of the people. ‘T'wo nations wishing to be just 
can never goto war; and civil wars are im- 
possible among a people that have justice in 
their hearts. Each one of us can convert his 
own soul to the gospel of peace; and, having 
done this, his life will be the hest sermon he 
can preach to persuade others to believe the 
same gospel. 
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In the struggles that we carry on in our own. 
hearts, we cannot conquer our enemies, and 
come into a state of peace with ourselves, until 
we become humble and willing to give up that 
which is wrong within us, and to yield to that 
which is right. Sometimes, after severe inter- 
nal struggle, we make a false peace with our- 
selves by covering over and hiding our sins, so 
that the world cannot see them ; and, compro- 
mising with what we know to be wrong, we 
hold tast the sin as firmly as before, perhaps 
in a modified form, but still in reality the same. 

So nations often make false peace with each 
other, resorting to subterfuges and compromises, 
in order to escape the miseries of war; but still 
holding fast to evil in such wise, that the spirit 
of war, if not war itself,is sure to rise again out 
of the dregs of the old trouble. 

In the civil war now going on in our own 
country, we shall probably abolish the sin of 
slavery which has occasioned it ; but, unless we 
abolish, also, the spirit of hatred and contempt 
for the negro, which makes us unwilling to give 
him the rights of a citizen, our work will be but 
half done. 

The North has joined hands with the South 
in prolonging this terrible wrong; and a large 
portion of the North shows the spirit of the 
slaveholder in the efforts it makes to prevent 
the immigration of the negro, or to avoid giving 
him the rights of a man if he is allowed to come 
within its borders. We can never expiate our 
sin against the slave until we do what lies with- 
in our power to make him a competent citizen 
of a free country. 

We cannot suppose that society can ever exist 
without the distinction of rich and poor, and it 
is difficult to imagine a society in which the rich 
and the poor will not have many points of an- 
tagonism ; but, the more Christianized any so- 
ciety becomes, the less of this antagonism there 
will be. Ifa society could be formed on earth 
of individuals who were true Christians, each 
at peace in the household of his own heart, 
then all antagonism between rich and poor, 
high and low, wise and simple, would cease ; 
then would be seen that which has never yet 
been on earth,—a nation at peace with itself. 
Could the earth be peopled by nations such as 
these, war would cease, and the Prince of peace 
would reign supreme. 

We have little reason to suppose that such a 
state of the world can ever exist; but this should 
be the model kept within our hearts by which 
to form our own characters. 

If we lower our standard of excellence to 
what we think we can actually attain, there is 
danger, that, when we have attained it, we shall 
stop, contented with what we have done. If, 
on the other hand, we aim at the highest excel- 
lence we can conceive; so fast as we approach 
it, our mental horizon will widen, and open out 


room for the Women’s Department, and allow 
of the organization of one for aged colored men, 
which want of room and means has hitherto 


regions still beyond, leading us onward in a 
progress that will never end. 
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which follows. 

We have visited the Home, and were grati- 
fied to observe the comfortable appearance of 
the inmates. They are all women who have 
struggled hard through life, and by honest in- 
dustry maintained themselves reputably, until 
age and infirmities no longer permitted them to 
do so. 
We hope the efforts of the Managers to in- 
crease the funds of the Institution, and thus 
extend the benefits of this excellent charity, 
may be attended with success. 


APPEAL. 
The success which has attended the business 
efforts of Friends and others it is hoped will 
prompt a liberal response at this time to an ap- 
eal on behalf of the Home for Aged and In- 
firm Colored Persons, 340 South Front St. 
Honest poverty naturally shrinks from a 
home in the alms-house, where it will neces- 
sarily have to mingle with those whose previous 
course of life may not have been commendable ; 
and if we place ourselves in the like condition, 
we can appreciate the need of an Institution for 
the honest, industrious poor. 

The Home is now full, whilst many appli- 
cants are anxious for admittance. An oppor- 
tunity to purchase a more commodious house 
is now presented, and the Managers desire to 
raise funds to do so and maintain the Institu- 
tion. Such a purchase would give increased 


prevented. Contributions thankfully received 
by the Treasurer, Samuel R. Shipley, 111 S. 
Fourth St.; Dillwyn Parrish, President, 1017 
Cherry St.; Stephen Smith, Vice President, 
1021 Lombard St.; M. Balderston, Secretary, 
902 Spring Garden St.; Priscilla H. Henszey, 
509 Green St., Chairman of Committee of 
Management. 





Marrigp, on Fifth-day evening, 20th of Ninth 
month, 1866, under the care of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, R. Crospy Fairtams, a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., and Lvu- 
cRETIA M., eldest daughter of the late Josiah Bond. 

, on Fourth-day evening, the 26th of Ninth 

month, 1866, under the care of the same Monthly . 
Meeting of which the parties are both members, 

Joun C, Hancock to Caro.ine D., eldest daughter of 

Joseph B. and Sarah B. Conrow. 
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Diep, on the 13th of Eighth month, 1866, after a/the hair stood erect and tangled in hopeless 


protracted illness, borne with truly Christian forti- 
tude, Hannan W. Askew, relict of the late Peter 
Askew, of Cecil Co., Md., in the 73d year of her age. 

——, on the 22d of Ninth month, 1866, in Phila- 
delphia, Ferris Prics, in the 82d year of his age. 

—, on Third-day, the 25th of Ninth month, 1866, 
Wittiam P., son of Isaac T. and Sarah P. Bedford, 
in the 29th year of his age. 





HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 

We find in the Christian Work an account 
of a meeting of some two hundred of these boys 
in “St. Giles’s Refuge for Destitute Boys,” 
London, where a supper was given to them. 
The object of the meeting was more particularly 
to gain information as to their modes of life, 
and to devise methods of reclaiming them from 
their vicious habits. Their ages varied from 
twelve to sixteen years, and they were collected 
from the various workhouses of London. There 
were about one hundred visitors present. Con- 
spicuous among these, both from rank and stat- 
ure, was the Earl of Shaftesbury, who made a 
speech to vhem, eliciting by his good humor 
and conversational power much of interest from 
their history and general character. Mr. Han- 
bury, M. P., was also present and addressed 
the meeting. 

“ On engaging in conversation with the boys, 
it was found they were no ways loth to answer 
any questions that might be put. Their replies 
presented but little variety—a life of hardship, 
suffering, and homelessness, being the lot of all. 
Some had lost either father or mother, and some 
both parents; some had never known what it 
was to have enjoyed the benefits of parental 
rule, their first associations being linked with 
strangers, and with the workhouse, or with less 
friendly abodes; and even in those cases where 
they had parents, it was but too evident from 
their replies that the word was a misnomer. 
They were, for the most part, clever, intelligent 
fellows, whose wits had been sharpened by the 
daily struggle which they were called upon to 
wage in the battle of life. The countenances 
of some were wan and sickly, and their delicate 
and attenuated frames painfully told how unfit 
they were to combat with their trying and hap- 
less lot; but in the majority of cases the ap- 
pearance of rude health, resulting from expos- 
ure to atmospheric influences, predominated. 
Even here, however, a little closer examination 
made it apparent that, despite the ruddy com- 
plexion and the strong build, the seeds of dis- 
ease had begun to be developed, and that they 
could not count upon the lengthened days which 
wou'd seem, in many cases, to have been the 
heritage of the sturdy beggar of a bygone age. 
In one particular they had all a great family 
resemblance—their unkempt appearance. In 


fits of this home during last year. 


confusion, imparting to the possessor a weird- 
like aspect and individuality of expression that 
would give animation to the canvass itself. 

“ As for the costume, there was here variety 
indescribable; but a‘ looped and windowed rag- 
gedness,’ painful to the beholder, might be said 
to be the garb of all. Attempts had evidently 
been made in a few cases to brush up the person 
for appearance sake; but, to use an American 
phrase, it was ‘no go.’ No one could lock 
upon that assemblage of wild city Arabs with- 
out invoking a blessing on the founders and 
promoters of ragged schools and of homes for 
the destitute. They were truly, without ex- 
ception, of the class which Dr. Chalmers, on 
one occasion, expressively denominated ‘tatter- 
wallops; and when we are told that the me- 
tropolis has ten thousand of such boys roaming 
its streets, in all the freedom and licentiogsaess 
of the worst savageism, the Christian and well 
wisher of his country and race will at once per- 
ceive the necessity of vigorous steps being adopt- 
ed in some way to provide for and, if possi- 
ble, reclaim them. Another topic of inquiry 
of the boys wes where they had slept the previ- 
ous night; and in only two cases, so far as we 
could learn, did they state that they had done 
so at home. -Several had passed the night in 
lofts ; others in yards, or under carts; others 
under the piazzas of Covent Garden Thea- 
atre, or under railway arches; one uoder Black- 
friars bridge; another in the shutter box at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and another in an unfin- 
ished sewer. The majority had obtained shel- 
ter in the workhouse, and a few in lodgings, for 
the latter, paying, of course, out of their daily 
earnings.” 

f§ THE REFUGE FOR DESTITUTE BOYS. 

After the supper, which consisted of half a 
pound of excellent cold roast beef’ for each boy, 
along with an abundant suppty of bread, a pint 
of coffee, and the favorite English dish, plum 
pudding, speeches were made; Lord Shaftesbury 
in the chair. Mr. Williams, Secretary of the 
Boys’ Refuge, gave a short account of the St. 
Giles Institution : 

“This Refuge or Home for destitute boys 
and girls was established in the year 1852. 
From that period down to the year 1364, 661 
boys and 504 girls have been admitted. Dur- 
ing that period we have disposed of upwards of 
600° boys, having sent them into various parts 
of the world as emigrants, or placed them in 
different situations. During the year 1365, we 
received upwards of 100 boys into this house, 
and these have to be added to the 100. and-odd 
boys who were in it at the beginning of the 
year, making 211 boys who received the bene- 
Without 


that assemblage of wild outcasts not a head but | going too much invto detail, I may just mention 


was shaggy in the extreme. In some instances 


‘that one result of the operations of the Boys’ 
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Home during the last year was this—that fifty- 

three boys were provided with outfits, and had 

their passage money paid to varions parts of 
the colonies, where they were settled in differ- 

ent situations, and were giving satisfaction. 

Besides these, situations had been obtained in 

London for others, and some had been sent to 
sea. We have at present one hundred boys of 
the same class under the care of this institution. 
They are fed, clothed and educated here, and 
are besides trained in various pursuits—in shoe- 
making, carpentering, and tailoring; and then, 
when Mr. Wood, the superintendent, is satis- 
fied as to the character of the boy, a situation 
is either procured for him here, or he is sent 
to sea, or to a distant part of the world where 
there is plenty of work, and very few hands to 
do it. 1 may mention that, so far as the sta- 
tistics of the case are concerned, the average 
age of the boys here assembled is about four- 
teen, and that more than three-fourths of them 
are without fathers. Very few of them seem 
to have been under the laws; that is to say, 
they are not criminals. They are, no doubt, 
boys willing to earn an honest living if they had 
only an opportunity of doing so. If the public 
would only give us the means, good would result 
from it.” 





























LORD SHAFTESBURY AMONG THE BOYS. 

Lord Shaftesbury madea remarkable speech for 
one of hisrank in England. He had the entire 
confidence of the boys, by placing himself on 
their level. He says to them: 

“ Although you may be wretched and forlorn, 
and apparently neglected, we think you as good 
as ourselves, and we would give you something 
if you would only but take it. You must, how- 
ever, remember that we cannot do everything for 
you, and that you must doa good deal for your- 
selves. We are resolved to do a great deal for 
you, and you may rely upon it that good will 
result from our meeting if you only do your 
part. Now be candid, and tell me the truth. 
We are your friends; and I have to ask all 
those boys who have been in prison to hold up 
their hands. (About two dozen hands were 
uplifted.) I feel assured that you are telling 
me the truth now. (Cries of ‘ Yes, yes,’ from 
the outcasts.) All those boys hold up your 
hands who have been in prison twice. (Seven 
hands were extended.) ‘hose boys who have 
been in prison three times hold up your hands, 
(Five hands were raised.) I have no doubt 
that you, boys, have told methe truth. I don’t 
believe you would tell me a falsehood; and it 

is a very comfortable thing to find what is the 
real state of matters. Now tell me how many 
of you slept in a bed last night. (About twen- 
ty-four hands were elevated.) I mean in your 
own homes? (Five hands were raised.) Where 
will any of you sleep to-night?” (Shouts of 
“ Lodging houses,” and laughter.) Mr. Wil- 


liams here explained to his lordship that they 
were going to give each of them fourpence to 
pay for their lodgings. 

In answer to further questions, they enthusi- 
astically declared their desire to get out of 
their present line of life, and get into one of 
industry. They also maintained that multi- 
tudes of their friends not preseut would answer 
in the same way they had done. Lord Shaftes- 
bury concluded as follows. From his words we 
may judge that the work will be actively carried 
on: 

‘“‘ You must consider that you have a great 
duty to perform. Poor, miserable and uvim- 
portant as you may consider yourselves to be, 
let me tell you that you are of great estimation 
in the sight of God; and you are beginning to 
be great in the estimation of your fellow citizens. 
What did they come here for to-night? They 
have nothing to obtain from you; and it is 
only because they have your interest at heart 
that they are here. All of us are bound to- 
gether by one common tie. People may be 
rich, and of high rank, but they know that 
very much depends upon the working classes. 
We all hold together, and cannot do without 
each other. We must all work together, and 
be good men, good Christians, and good citi- 
zens of Queen Victoria. Will yeu all join us if 
we come forward tohelp you? (Cries of ‘ Yes, 
yes.’) There is a proverb of which you may 
have heard, and should you ‘approve of it, and 
be disposed to join with us in one great effort 
for the honor of God, and for the good of all 
yourselves, you will give three cheers when you 
hear it. The proverb is this: ‘A long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together.’ (Loud 
cheers.) Act upon this and you will overcome 
everything.”— The Methodist. 





THE SCOTCH FARM LABORER. 


I need not say what is the condition of Eng- 
lish laborers and farm servants, but I will ask 
you to step into the kitchen of a Scotch farm- 
house, and see how the ploughmen and harvest 
workers spend the evening after the labors of 
the day. The supper has just been finished. 
What does a London cab-driver or dock-laborer 
say to the bill of fare? A dish of greens or 
mashed turnips, or potatoes, oat-cakes and milk. 
Not a scrap of butcher’s meat of any kind. 
And now, the reapers, the gatherers, the bind- 
ers, and the rakers are seated round the fire to 
enjoy themselves. ‘ Biack Janet,” as the old- 
fashioned shell-lamp (which burns with train 
oil and the pith of a rush) is called, assists the 
blazing peat fire to shed a light on the scene ; 
the hearth is cleanly swept ; the lasses, in their 
trim cotten jackets and wincey petticoats, are 
seated at their spinning-wheels ; the herd boy 
is in a corner, perhaps learning his multiplica- 
tion table, and the grieve or foreman of the la- 
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borers is reading aloud the news of the world 
from the county paper. These people have an 
jnterest for topics, which possess little attraction 
for the same classes in England. They know 
all that is going on in Parliament; in the gene- 
ral assemblies of their two kirks; they follow 
foreign wars, and the events of the world gene. 
rally ; and the names of eminent public men, 
and their characteristics are as well known to 
them as they are to some people who move in 
higher circles and call themselves politicians. 
But political and theological debates are carried 
on in Scotch farm-house kitchens, and the ar- 
guments are sometimes conducted with a knowl- 
edge of the bearings of the questions at issue, 
which is perfectly surprising. I meta plough- 
man who knew a good deal—a good deal more 
than I did—about the chemistry of manures. 
Hie said that Liebig was a clever man, who had 
done a great service to agriculturists, but his 
theory was not always sustained by actual prac- 
tice. I met a common gardener who carried a 
microscope in his pocket, and could tell me the 
botanical name of every flower in the district. 
He knew, also, the different kinds of wild birds. 
Another, a ploughman, had a small library by 
his bed in the loft over the stable. Among his 
beoks I observed an abridgement of Hume and 
Smollet’s History of England, and an expensive 
edition of Goldsm‘th’'s Earth and Animated 
Nature, which he had taken in parts. Scott’s 
Novels and Burns’ Poems are to be found in the 
humblest houses of Scotland, and illustrations 
from the works of both writers are familiar in 
every mouth.— All the Year Round. 





THE LAST DAY OF SUMMER.’ 


We stand npon the threshold 
Of autumn’s golden hours ; 
Behind us lies a pathway 
Strewn o’er with faded flowers. 
Tbrough green and smiling valleys 
Fair summer led us on, 
Uatil on this, her latest day, 
The setting sun hath shone. 


O summer, lovely summer, 
Why must thou thus depart, 
And cast a veil of sadness 
Upon the lonely heart? 
Why must thy withered blossoms 
de scattered round our way, 
Reminding us of other flowers 
As fair and frail as they ? 


Yet autumn wears a glory 
That summer but foretold ; 
The ripe and purpling vintage, 
The harvest’s garnered gold ; 
The trees, with tints so gorgeous, 
In royal robes appear, 
The brightest hues come forth to deck 
The sunset of the year. 


Thus, when our life’s sweet summer 
Hath lost its early bloom, 

And warning voices whisper 
Of dark decay aad gloom—; 


May we, in the rich harvest 
Of kind deeds freely sown, 
Find that our autumn brings to us 
A beauty all its own. Kate Cameron. 


—_ +~0r 
From the London Times, 
ZERMATT CHURCHYARD. 
“C’était un guerre avec le Matterhorn,” said a Zermatt peas- 
ant of the many attempts to scale this great mountain. 

They warred with Nature, as of old with Gods 
The Titans; like the Titans, too, they fell, 
Hurled from the summit of their hopes, and dashed 
Sheer down precipitous tremendous crags, 
A thousand deaths in one. ’Tis o’er, and we 
Who sit at home, and by the peaceful hearth 
Read their sad tale, made wise by tbe event, 
May moralize of fully and a thirst 
For barren honor, fruitful of no end. 
’Tis well; we were not what we are, without 
That cautious wisdom, and the sober mind 
Of prudeuace, steering calm ’twixt rock and storm, 
Yet, too, methinks, we were not what we are 
Without that other fiery element— 
The love, the thirst for venture, and the scorn 
That aught should be too great for mortal powers ; 
That yet one peak in all the skyey throng 
Sbould rise unchallenged with unvanquished snows, 
Virgin from the beginning of the world. 
Such fire was theirs; O not for fame alone, 
That coarser thread in all the finer skein 
That draws adventure, oft by vulgar minds 
Deemed man’s sole aim ; but for the high delight 
To tread untrodden solitudes, and feel 
A sense of power, of fullest freedom, lost 
In the loud vale where Mun is all in all. 
For this they dared too much ; nor they alone, 
They but the foremost of an Alpine band, 
Who, in the life of cities, pine and pant 
For purer air, for peak, and pass, and glen, 
With slow majestic glacier, born to-day, 
Yet with the trophies of a thousand years 
On its scarred bosom ; till its icy bonds 
It burst, and rush a torrent to the main. 
Sneb sons still hast thou England; be thou proud 
To have them, relica of thy younger age. 
Nor murmur if not all at once they take 
The care and burden on them. Learn of them! 
Youth has its teaching, too, as well as age. 
We grow too old too soon; the flaxen head 
Of childhood apes experience’ boary crown, 
And prudent lisps ungraceful aged saws, 

’Tis so; yet here in Zermatt—tere beneath 
The fatal peak, beside the heaving mound 
That bears the black cross with the golden names 
Of men, our friends, upon it—here we fain 
Would preach a soberer lesson. Forth they went, 
Fearless and gay as to a festival, 
One clear, cold morn: they climbed the Virgin height; 
They stood where still the awestruck gazer’s eye 
Shudders to follow. There a little while 
They spake of home, that centre whose wide arms 
Hold us where’er we are, in joy, or woe, 
On earth, in air, and far on stormy seas. 
Then they turned homeward, yet not to return. 
It was a fearful place, and as they crept 
Fearfully down the giddy steep there came 
A slip—no more—one little slip, and down, 
Linked in a living avalanche, they fell, 
Brothers in hope, in triumph and in death ; 
Nor dying were divided. One remained 
To tell their story, and to bury them. B. 


——— 3 9 








Judge not according to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment.—Joun 7 : 24. 
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‘THE REWARD OF COURTESY. 
A TRUE ACCOUNT. 

A few years since, on a radiant spring after- 
noon, two men, who from their conversation 
appeared to be foreigners, stopped before the 
gate of one of the large workshops in Philadel- 
phia for the manufacture of locomotive engines. 
Entering a small office, the older of the two 
men inquired of the superintendent in attend- 
ance if he would permit him toinspect the works. 

“You can pass in and look about, if you 
please,” said the Superintendent, vexed appar- 
ently in being interrupted in the perusal of his 
newspaper. He scanned the two strangers more 
closely. They were respectably but plainly clad, 
and evidently made no pretensions to official 
dignity of any kind. 

“Is there any one who can show us over the 
establishment aud explain matters to us?” 
asked Mr. Wolf, the elder of the two strangers. 

“ You must pick your own way, gentlemen,” 
replied the superintendent; ‘‘we are all too 
busy to attend to every party that comes along. 


“ We will not detain you any longer sir,” and 
with his friend took leave. 

“This man is an improvement on the other,” 
said Mr. Wolf, “ but all the civility he has is 
on the surface ; it does not come from the heart, 
We must look farther,” 

The strangers walked on for nearly half a 
mile in silence, when one of them pointed to an 
humble sign, with a picture of a locomotive 
engine with a train of cars underneath. It 
overtopped a small building not more than ten 
feet in height, communicating with a yard and 
workshop. ‘“ Look,” said the observer, ‘ here 
is a machinist whose name is not on our list.” 

‘Probably it was thought too small a con- 
cern for our purpose,” said his companion. 

“ Nevertheless, let us try,” said Mr. Wolf. 

They entered and found at the desk a mid- 
dle-aged man, whose somewhat grimy aspect 
and apron around his waist, showed that he di- 
vided his labors between the workshop and 
counting room. 

“ We want to look over your works, if you 


I'll thank you not to interrupt the workmen by | have no objection,” said Mr. Wolf. 


asking questions.” 

It was not so much the matter as the manner | 
of the reply, that was offensive to Mr. Wolf and 
his companion. It was spoken with a certain 
official assumption of superiority, mingled with 
contempt for the visitors, indicating a haughty 
and selfish temper on the part of the speaker. 

“T think we will not trouble you,” said Mr. 
Wolf, bowing, and, taking his companion’s arm, | 
they passed out. 


“Tt will give me great pleasure to show you 
all that is to be seen,” said the mechanic with 
a pleased alacrity, ringing a bell, telling the boy 
who entered to take charge of the office. 

He then led the way, and explained to the 
strangers the whole process of constructing a 
locomotive engine. He showed them how the 
various parts of the machinery were manufac- 
tured and patiently answered all their questions. 
He told them of an improved mode of tubing 


“ If there is anything I dislike, it is incivili- | dvilers, by which the power of generating steam 
ty,” said Mr. Wolf, when they were in the street. | was increased, and showed with what care he 


“Ido not blame the man for not wishing to 
show us over his establishment; he is no doubt 
annoyed and interrupted by many heedless 
visitors, but he might have dismissed us with 
courtesy. He might have sent us away better 
content with a gracious refusal than with an 
ungracious consent.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the other stranger, “ we 
shall be treated better here ;” and they stopped 
before another workshop of a similar kind. 
They were received by a brisk little man, the 
head clerk apparently, who, in reply to their re- 
quest to be shown over the establishment, 
answered, “QO, yes! come with me, gentlemen. 
This way.” So saying he burried them along 
the area strewed with iron, brass, broken and 
rusty heels of iron, fragments of old boilers and 
cylinders, into the principal workshop. 

Here, without stopping to explain any one 
thing, he led the strangers along with the evi- 
dent intention of getting rid of them as soon as 
possible. When they passed where the work- 
men were riveiing the external casing of a boiler, 
the clerk looked at his watch, tapped his fcot 
against an iron tube and showed other signs of 
impatience, whereupon Mr. Wolf remarked : 





provided for security from bursting. 

Two hours passed rapidly away. The stran- 
gers were delighted with the intelligence dis- 
played by the mechanic, and with his frank, 
attentive and unsuspicious manners. 

‘‘ Here is a man who loves his profession so 
well, that he takes pleasure in explaining its 
mysteries to all who can understand them,” said 
Mr. Wolf. 

“T am afraid that we have given you a great 
deal of trouble,” said the other stranger. 

“Indeed, gentlemen, I have evjoyed your 
visit,” said the mechanic, “and I shall be glad 
to see you again.” 

“ Perhaps you may” said Mr. Wolf, and the 
strangers departed. 

Five months afterwards, as the mechanic, 
whose means were quite limited, sat in his office 
meditating how hard it was to get business by 
the side of such large establishments as were his 
competitors, the two strangers entered. He gave 
them a hearty welcome, handed chairs, and all 
sat down. 

“ We come,” said Mr. Wolf, “ with a propo- 
sition to you from the Emperor of Russia, to 
visit St. Petersburg.” 
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“From the Emperor? Impossible !” 

“ Here are your credentials.” 

“ But, gentlemen,” said the now agitated 
mechanic, “ what does this mean? How have 
I earned such an honor?” 

“Simply by your straightforward courtesy 
and frankness, combined with professional in- 
telligence,” said Mr. Wolf. “ Because we were 
strangers you did not think it necessary to treat 
us with coldness or distrust. You saw that we 
were already interested io acquainting ourselves 
with your works, and you did not ask us, before 


would be ready to assert that they bave seen 
waves at least fifty or sixty feet in height; but 
all above twénty, or at the utmost, twenty five 
feet, is in the imagination. Of course, no ac- 
curate measurement of the waves can be made 
at sea, but an approximation to gauging them - 
has often been reached, and under the most 
favorable circumstances, with the above result. 
Where a wave strikes an opposing object, as 
upon a bold shore, or against a rock or light- 
house, the water is dashed up to a far greater 


height. But twenty feet may be set down as 
extending to us your civilities, what letters of| the height of the loftiest mountain- wave that is 


introduction we brought. You measured us by| seen at sea, the assertions of young and old 
the spirit we showed, and* not by the dignities | voyagers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
we might have exhibited.” The velocity of waves is a far more curious 
The mechanic visited St. Petersburg, and|and interesting subject of investigation. Of 
soon afterwards removed his whole establish-| course, it is understood by all who have any ac- 
ment there. He had imperial orders there for} quaintance with the matter, that the water 
as many locomotive engines as he could con-| itself does not move forward with the wave, 
struct. He has lately returned to his own|even when it attains the greatest velocity. 
country, and is still receiving large returnsfrom}| Only the form of the wave advances, the 
his Russian workshop. And allthis prosperity | wave itself seeming to have a separate ex- 
grew out of his unselfish civility to two stran-|istence from the water, and holding on its 
gers, one of whom was the secret agent of the| course with tremendous speed and power, 
Czar of Russia. —Exchanye Paper. while the particles of water and the entire 


mass of the fluid simply rise and sink, being 
made the sport of one wave after another, as 
the succession comes on. When waves come 
in from the deep sea, and strike upon a shoal, 
or upon a shelving shore, they then make pro- 
gress, not by the force of the wind, but only 
on the principle of the water seeking its own 
level. ‘The velocity of the waves is in propor- 
tion to their magnitude, the largest proceeding 
at double the rate of the fleetest steamships, or 
about forty miles an hour. Those who are 
familiar with the sea have often, when running 
before the wind, watched their progress, seeing 
one after another, with regular intervals, sweep- 
ing by, and leaving the ship far behind. 

The power of the waves is tremendous, and 
this force is almost a mystery, when we bear in 
mind the fact just stated, that it is only the 
form and not the substance which moves. Those 
who have felt the successive blows of these 
mighty trip-hammers against the sides or bows 
of a ship, when the ocean has been violently 
agitated, can scarcely believe that the entire 
mass of water has not been hurled with im- 
mense velocity against the vessel. And when 
these waves come rolling in upon a shallow 
bank, their furce is greatly increased, so that 
the bulwarks must be strong indeed that can 
withstand their shocks.—New York Journal of 
Commerce. 









































WAVES. 


It is not a little remarkable that an element 
like water, one of th2 prime priociples of which 
is that it always tends to seek a level, should be 
so liable to agitation, and that, when in large 
masses, it should in reality so seldom be at rest. 
But its very fluidity, which is the cause of its 
tendency toa state of quietude, is alsu the reason 
for its almost constant agitation. It requires 
but a breath of air to disturb its placidity with 
ripples, and the increase of the breeze, especially 
where there is a large area, rolls it up in waves, 
until the surface of the sea becomes alternate 
hills and valleys. One might suppose that the 
wind would pass smoothly over the face of the 
waters without exciting any great commotion, 
the contrast in the density of the two elements 
being so great; but it requires only a few mo- 
ments for a strong wind to lash the ocean into 
fury, and to cause its waves to rise, as the 
phrase goes, mountain-high. This expression, 
however, is mere hyperbole. The actual height 
of waves is far below the ordinary estimate. 
Easily as the surface of water is disturbed by 
the wind, and raised into waves, it appears 
that there is a certain height beyond which it 
is not liable to be raised by any ordinary gales. 
This height is seldom, if ever more than ten 
feet, which, with the corresponding depression 
between the waves, would make the elevation 
above the trough of the sea twenty feet. Most 
persons who have been at sea in a storm, and 
who have carefully watched the approach of the 
mighty swells, which, as they are coming on, 
threaten to overwhelm even the largest vessel, 





Society would gain much were its members 
to restrict themselves to the expression only of 
their most cheerful feelings, digesting their evil 
moods in silence, just as some engines are made 
to consume their own smoke. 
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THE NATURAL MATHEMATICIAN. 

In Homes without Hands, an elegant volume 
in the department.of natural history, by J. G. 
Wood, recently published by the Harpers, the 
following facts are stated as showing that the 
hive-bee is the most accurate of mathema- 
ticians : 

Many years ago, Miraldi being struck with 
the fact that the lozenge-shaped plates—of the 
honey-comb—always had the same angles, touk 
the trouble to measure them, aud found that in 
each lozenge the large angles measured 109 de- 
grees, 28 minutes, and the smaller 70 degrees, 
32 seconds—the two together making 180 de- 
grees—the equivalent of two right angles. He 
also noted the fact that the apex of the three- 
sided cup was formed by the union of three of 
the great angles. 

Some time after, Reaumur, thinking that this 
remarkable uniformity of angle might have 
some connection with the wonderful economy 
of space which is observable in the bee-comb, 
hit upon a very ingenious plan. Without men- 
tioning his reasons for the question, he asked 
Konig, the mathematician, to make the follow- 
ing calculation: Given a hexagonal vessel, ter- 
mivated by three lozenge shaped plates, what 
are the angles which would give the greatest 
amount of space with the least amount of mate- 
rial ? 

Keenig made his calculations almost egreeing 
with Miraldi, and Reaumur concluded that the 
bee had very nearly solved the difficult mathe- 
matical problem. 

Mathematicians were delighted with the re- 
sult, and for a long time the calculations were 
not questioned. However, Maclurin, the well 
known Scotch mathematician, was not satisfied 
with even so slight a difference between the 
two mathematicians. He wanted precision, 
tried the whole question himself, and found 
Miraldi’s measurement correct. 

Another question now arose: How did this 
discrepancy occur? How could so excellent a 
mathematician as Koenig make so grave a mis- 
take? On investigation it was found no blame 
was attached to Kenig, but that the error lay 
in the book of logarithms which he used. Thus 
a mistake in a mathematical work was accident- 
ally discovered by measuring the angles of a 
bee-cell—a mistake sufficiently great to have 
caused the loss of a ship whose captain: hap- 
pened to use a copy of the same logarithmic ta- 
bles for calculating his longitude.— Methodist. 

Jame Detar teehee 


THE SKY AN INDICATOR OF THE WEATHER. 


The color of the sky, at particular times, af- 
fords wonderfully good guidance. Not only does 
& rosy sunset presage good weather, and a rud- 
dy sunrise bad weather, but there are other 
tints which speak with equal clearness and ac- 
curacy. A bright yellow sky, in the evening, 


indicates wind; a pale yellow, wet; a neutral 
gray color constitutes a favorable sign in the 
evening, and an unfavorable one in the morning, 
The clouds are again full of meaning in them- 
selves. If their forms are soft, undefined, and 
full feathery, the weather will be fine; if their 
edges are hard, sharp and definite, it will be 
foul. Generally speaking, any deep, unusual 
hues betoken wind or rain; while the more 
quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 
‘These are simple maxims, and yet not so sim- 
ple but that the British Board of Trade has 
thought fic to publish them for the use of sea- 
faring men.— Scientific American. 
tenements 
From the Scientific Ameriean, 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Among the foreign countries engaged in 
commerce with our northwest Pacific States, 
there is none that is establishing with them 
more intimate commercial relations than the 
Sandwich Islands, which are located in the 
North Pacific, in latitude 20°, about 2,100 miles 
southwest from San Francisco, and directly in 
the track of vessels bound from that port to 
China. The prospect of a speedy establishment 
of a line of monthly steamers across the Pacitic, 
under the contract to perform the American 
Mail service between California and China, 
touching at Honolulu and Japan, both in going 
and returning, gives increased interest to the 
agricultural progress of the group. Postmaster 
General Dennison has officially invited tenders 
for the performance of this important mail service; 
and as it is understood that parties are ready to 
place the steamers on the route at once, it is 
expected the line will be in operation during 
the next year at the farthest. The establishment 
of a steam line will reduce the time required to 
make the passage from San Franeisco to Hono- 
lulu from fifteen days to eight, and tend to 
greatly increase the commerce with this group, 
which is practically an American colony, as a 
large majority of the foreign population are 
Americans. We propose, in two or three brief 
articles, to notice the agricultural progress made 
there during the past few years, most conspicu- 
ous among which has been the cultivation of su- 
gar cane in the Sandwich Islands. It dates back 
more than twenty-five years; but it was not till 
after the settlement of California, and the con- 
sequent opening of a near and permanent mar- 
ket for sugar on the Pacific coast, that any im- 
petus was given to the business. Since 1850 
foreign capital has been slowly becoming inter- 
ested in cane culture and in the manufacture of 
sugar and molasses, till now there is no less 
than twenty-five plantations, valued at over two 
millions of dollars, and capable of manufactur- 
ing twenty millions of pounds of sugar annually, 
with two hundred thousand gallons of molasses. 
The sugar mills are generally of the largest 
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size, well made with all the modern improve- 
ments, such as steam clarifiers, centrifugal ma- 
chines and other late inventions, and are sur- 
passed by po other sugar mills in the world. 
They have been manufactured mostly in Boston 
or Scotland, but a large iron foundry is now 
established in Honolulu which has turned out 
some very superior wills, though smaller than 
those imported from the above-named places. 
A first class plantation has machinery capable 
of manufacturing a thousand tuns of sugar per 
annum, and several of them, it is, thought, will 
produce that quantity this year. Such a plan- 
tution requires about 150 laborers and workmen. 
The latter are generallye mechanics from the 
United States, England or Germany. The 
field laborers are wholly natives of the Islands, 
who, when well managed and treated, are 
found to be as reliable and efficient as any plan- 
tation laborers in other sugar countries. In- 
deed, some assert that the plantations in the 
Sandwich Islands are conducted with fewer 
hands, in proportion to the product, than in 
other countries. There has been no lack of la- 
borers thus far, and if we may judge from the 
number of unemployed men living without any 
regular means of support, it will be some years 
before any great scargity is felt. The Island 
Government has wisely taken measures to pro- 
vide for any future deficiency that may arise, 
by making provision for the emigration of 
Asiatic laborers to the Islands, whenever any 
are found ready to migrate thither with their 
families. 

The quantity of sugar manufactured in 1864 
was about eleven millions of pounds, most of 
which found a ready market in San Francisco, 
Oregon and British Columbia. It is estimated 
that the production for 1865 will be fifteen 
millions of pounds, and that the annual increase 
will be about 33 per cent. In quality, the 
Sandwich Island sugar ranks in the San Fran- 
cisco market equal to the best New Orleans or 
Cuba for consumption ; and for refining pur- 
poses it is far superior to them, on account of 
its peculiar crystalizing or graining properties ; 
and in this respect it is preferred to the best 
Manilla or China sugar. ‘he cost of its manu- 
facture in the Sandwich Islands has been esti- 
mated at four cents per pound ; but on old-es- 
tablished plantations it probably does not exceed 
three and a half cents—prices which enable the 
planters to compete successfully with Manilla, 
ludia or China. 

The climate of the Islands has been found to 
be peculiarly adapted to the growth of cane, 
and though the average yield does not exceed 
two tuns of sugar to the acre, yet as high as five 
or six tuns‘of sugar have been frequently pro 
duced from a single acre. There is a large ex- 
tent of cane land still unoccupied. The island 
of Hawaii alone, it is estimated, is capable of 

































producing one hundred millions of pounds ef su- 
gar annually. This being so, there is a prospect 
that this group may, befure many years have 
elapsed, become to the Pacific coast what Cuba 
now is to the Atlantic States. 
ment this business must rely in future as in the 
past on foreign capital and management; but 
with a stable government, and with permanent 
steam communication between its chief ports 
and our Pacific States, its progress will be sure 
and rapid. 


For its develope- 


M. H. W. 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS SURGERY. 
Even young children should be taught how 


to act in some of the accidents of life which re- 
quire surgical skill. The arteries of the body 
carry the life’s blood from the heart. 
of these is ruptured from any cause, and the 
blood is allowed to escape, the man will die ia 
a few minutes sometimes, when with the aid of 
a stick and a string or handkerchief, either of 


If one 


which are almost always at band, his life might 


be saved. If the severed artery is in the leg or 


arm, and there is no string at hand, tear a 
strip from any part of the clothing, tie it loose 
around the limb, pass the stick between the 
skin and the string, and twist it around until 
the bleeding ceases. If a vein is wounded or 
cut,apply the dust from a tea canister or com- 
mon cobweb; or even without these, wrap a 
strip of cotton cloth around moderately tight, 
and then another piece around that; if the 
bleeding does not cease, let cold water run on 
the wound until it does, or until a physician ar- 
rives. But it is of vital importance to remember 
that the artery sends out blood by spirts and 
jets and of a bright red character, If the blood 
flows from a vein it flows slowly and evenly, 
and is ofa dark red. But these directions will 
do no good unless it is specially noted that if 
the blood comes from an artery, the application 
of the string must be made above the wound, 
that is, between the wound and the heart; if a 
vein has been wounded, and the same appliances 
are needed, they must be made below the wound, 
or between the wound and the extremeties. 

If an artery is cut in a partof the body where 
a string cannot be applied, hard pressure with 
the thumb at a spot about where the string 
would have been applied may save life. 

If stung or bitten by iasect, snake or animal, 
apply spirits of hartshorn very freely with a 
soft rag, because it is one of the strongest of 
alkalies, and familiar to most persons. The 
substance which causes the so-called poison 
from bites or stings, is, as far as is ascertained, 
generally acid. Hence the hartshorn antago- 
nizes it in proportion to the promptitude with 
which it is applied. If no bartshorn is at hand, 
pour a cup of hot water on acup of cooking 
soda or saleratus, or even the ashes of wood 


just taken from the fire-ylace, Lecause these are 
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all strong alkalies, and hartshorn is only best 
because it is the strongest. There is no conclu. 
sive evidence to induce the belief that burning 
or cutting out a bite has ever done the slightest 
good. The proof adduced to show that they 
have been effectual is wholly of a negative 
character, and, therefore, not decisive.-—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


ITEMS. 

The difficulty hetween Italy and Austria, in regard 
to the debt of Venetia, is nearly at an end, and it is 
believed that a compromise will he effected, which 
will result in a lasting peace. 

The damages by the recent heavy rains in Ohio to 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway have been 
repaired, and trains are running as usual. 

Mach interest bas been created by a recent discov- 
ery, in the Valley of the Mississippi, near New Or- 
leans, of an immense bed of pure rock salt, almost as 
transparent as crystal, which lies some thirty feet 
below the surface. Specimens of the salt have been 
received by the Smithsonian Institution, The most 
singular fact in connection with this valuable de- 
posit has been the discovery of the remains of an 
elephant, twenty feet below the surface of the super- 
incumbent earth, beneath which have been found 
basket-work, formed of reeds. Photographic repre- 
sentations of this ancient hand-work are in posses- 
sion of the Institute.—7he Moravian. 

Tue Freepmen.—The board of trustees for the 
freedmen’s school, formed in Washington City, have 
succeeded in makiog good their claim to a propor- 
tion of the public school money of the city, amount- 
ing to $35,000 or $40,000 per annum. They have 
also the prospect of recovering a similar proportion 
from the city government, due the board, which has 
been withheld for a number of years, and appropri- 
ated to the white schools. 

The Legislature of South Carolina has passed an 
act securing to the freedmen the right to make and 
enforce contracts, to sue and be sued, to give evi- 
dence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell real and per- 
sonal property, to make bills, enjoy full and equal 
benefit of personal security, personal liberty, and 
private property, and of all legal remedies, the same 
as whites. It further provides for the infliction of 
the same punishment for the same offences upon 
whites and blacks alike, and repeals all laws incon- 
sistent herewith, excepting the law @eclaring mar- 
riages between whites and blacks illegal and void. 

Gen. Howard bas received from the assistant com- 
missioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau for the State of 
Florida a report of the operations of the bureau in 
that State during the Kighth month. He reports 
that there is an evident improvement in the treat- 
ment of freedmen both by the courts and planters. 
Ex-army officers, who, since the close of the war, 
nag plantations and engaged in the planting 

usiness, are reported as doing well. 

The prospect of a fine cotton crop is very promis- 
ing. The cotton worms had appeared, but the bolls 
were so far matured that but little damage was sus- 
tained. In some sections of the State the corn crop 
is large; in others, small, but generally larger than 
for years past. 

The Savings and Trust Company for Freedmen has 
now nineteen agencies or branches in thirteen of the 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Aggregate of deposits, Seventh mo. 1, $616,802 54 
Payments (to depositors) 384,795 48 








Amount remaining on deposit, $232,007 06 


A dividend of five per cent. per annum has just 
been declared on sums deposited for the past six 
months. 

Taz Mont Cenis Tunnet.—The progress of the 
work upon the great tunnel through the Alps is an- 
nounced to be highly satisfactory. It is to be about 
seven and a half miles long, and very nearly three 
and a half miles are cut, the engineers estimating 
that in ten years from now the tunnel will be fin- 
ished. The present rate of expenditure is about 
$1,200,000 a year, and the boring machines, which 
are now penetrating very hard rock, from both ends 
of the tunnel, penetrate from two and a half to 
three feet a da on each side. The hard rocks are 
obstacles that may be surmounted, but the cholera 
among the workmen is said to seriously retard the 
labor.—Ledger. 





poe SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 144 N. Seventh &t 
tO. 





fice. By mail, 

Journal of John Comly-+----++seeseceeerees $2 00 $2 40 

" John Woolman:-----++eeeseeeees 100 1D 

= Hugh Judge---++-++seseeseeeees 100 1D 
Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting: --- 75 90 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols----+++++++--++-++++ 8 00 9 80 
Coburn’s Review: «+ -.cccccscccccscccscccccs 50 65 
Works of Isaac Penington- --------++++++++- 5 00 600 
Conversations, &c., by Thos. Story----------- 100 12 
History of Delaware County------++++++-s++++ 3 00 8 60 
Testament—Marot’s Edition------ te eeeseeeee 100 1” 
Letters by Ann Wilson----+-+++++seeeeeeees 75 90 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry---------- 50 60 
Law’s Address to the Clergy---+- tee 40 50 
Evenings with John Woolma 50 @ 
The Conciliator- .--.--+++++,. 20 25 
The Children’s Friend------- isi 15 20 
Priscilla Cadwallader. -------++++08 eeeseeee 50 ce 
Conversation on the Queries: +--+ -+++-+++++0+ 30 40 
Sermon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688)------------ 4 5 8 
Child’s Book of Nature—3 parts ------+--+.- “265 300 
Kuy’s Reader and Defiuer—3 parts---------- 85 1@ 
Winnowed Wheat. -.-+-.--eeeecececeeeecees 00 125 


1 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry-Cards, Engraved Forms of Marriage Certificates, &c. &e. 
° Emmor ComLy. 


ANTED, by a young woman,—a Friend,—a situation as As, 
sistant Teacher, or would take charge of a private school. 
9294t. Address AssisTANT TeacneER, Office Friends’ Intelligencer. 


a PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (fur irouing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 

Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace- , (require 

neither fitting or notching of bitts,) and a general variety of 

Hardware and Tools. For sale by TRumMaAN & SHAW, 

929. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 
iil chai cd sccihbaiicdetgaiaian 


ATON FEMALE INSTITUTE.—A Friends’ Boarding School, 
situated on the Phila. & Balt. C. R. KR. Next Term will 
commence on the lst of Tenth month next. For Circulars, giv- 
ing full information, inquire of 
Evan T. Swarne, Principal and Proprietor, 
8mo. 15, 1866—awa atp 106. Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY.—The next term of this In- 
stitution commences 9th mo. 3d., 1866. Whole number of 
pupils last year, 107,—60 boarders, 47 day pupils. Send for a 
Catalogue. - J. K. Tayior, 4 rincipal. 
84 10.106. Coatesviile, Chester Co. Pa. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healthfully and beautifully located BoARDING- 
ScHooL For Gets will commence 10th mo. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1867. For — ——— apply for a Circular to 
SRAEL J. GRAHAM 
Jane P.GRag 7 } Principals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated on 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third session of this Institution will commence on 
the 19th of Lith mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terma, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Riveway, 
4766 825t 3367 pmozz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., N. J. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assurtment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 811. ly. wasmp. 


PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Book, PAMPHLET AND GENERAL Jos PRrintERs, 243 Arch St. 
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